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In times of crisis teachers have a greater responsibility 
than ever in protecting the rights and education of children 






under their care. Today the attention of American citizens 





has been diverted to the problems confronting the nation and 





the world—problems that have been brought about by the 
tragic events in Europe. These conditions temporarily divert 
the thought of the American public from their usual hu- 







manitarian deeds at home. 


Teachers of exceptional children, therefore, have to be 





more than ever alert to conditions in their community, and more than ever 





have to clarify for themselves the purpose and task that society has entrusted 
to their care. All teachers should make it a point again to think through their 
problems by asking themselves these three questions. (1) What are the goals 






and purposes of education that I am attempting to give my children? (2) 
What am I doing to fulfill those goals? (3) What techniques of evaluation 
can I use to discover whether or not the curriculum that I am using is actually 






producing growth toward the goals that I have set up? 






The task is not an easy one. It actually requires teachers to define their 





goals in specific stateraents rather than in vague generalities. It requires 






teachers to initiate new approaches to education that will fulfill the goals. 
And further it will require techniques of evaluation other than standardized 






tests that are restricted to the evaluation of a limited goal. Although the task 





is difficult, it is worth while, and clarifies in the mind of every teacher that 





works on it the purposes and techniques of education. And when teachers 





have clarified in their own minds this important problem it should not be too 
difficult a task to convey this to the public that supports the education of all 







types of exceptional children. 












CONVENTION PLANS 






Plans for next year’s convention are well under way, thanks to the able 
leadership of our local arrangements chairman, Miss Carrie B. Levy, director 
of special education for the Milwaukee Public Schools. Milwaukee teachers 






have organized and have already begun plans for the convention in Mil- 






waukee’s usual hospitable manner. 











VACATION IS HERE 





TIME 








This is the last issue of the JourNAL for this season. By the time it is 
distributed, teachers of exceptional children will be looking forward to rest, 
vacation, or summer study. Many will feel that the year has been a successful 







one and that they have accomplished a worth-while task by improving the 
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Work-Group child is usually, but not 
always, just a common youngster like 
his fellows, but blessed with a slightly 
faster learning rate than the rank and 
file. Some few have outstandingly high 
abilities, but these are the exceptions. 
You meet these children in your own 
families and in the homes of your 
friends and casually remark that they 
are bright and capable. You knew 
some of them in your own grammar 
school days and many more in your 
secondary school and college contacts. 
The typical gifted child is neither a 
genius nor a freak, an angel nor an 
imp, a paragon of all the virtues nor a 
conceited prig, though many people 
(and some of them educators) seem to 
think that the gifted child deviates so 
far from the normal as to be objection- 
ably abnormal. 

These brighter children tend to have 
certain identifying characteristics. Not 
all MWG children have these charac- 
teristics in the same degree. In fact, 
some of these traits are lacking entire- 
ly in certain children. But, by and 
large, brighter children possess recog- 
nizable differences in comparison with 
the average children. They are stronger 
and larger physically, and usually ma- 
ture a little younger. They have a 
relatively long attention span, an in- 
satiable interest and curiosity about 
the world and everything in it or on it, 
a keen sense of humor, larger and 
richer vocabularies than their less able 
neighbors, an ability to weigh values 
and perceive relationships. and a de- 
sire to prove and challenge and find out 
for themselves—a characteristic that 
often makes them nonconformists and 
thus terribly irritating to some teach- 
ers. They are unusually sensitive; 
sensitive to beauty in line and color 
and tone; sensitive to overtones and 
undertones in poetry. music, and litera- 
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ture; sensitive to the opinions and at- 
titudes of adults and other children; 
sensitive to broken homes and sarcastic 
teachers; sensitive to criticism and ap- 
preciation. They are keyed to feel pain 
acutely and to thrill to exquisite joy. 
They are finer human instruments in 
every way. Most of them adapt them- 
selves readily to new situations though 
now and then a shy inhibited type ap- 
pears, a lopsided child usually gifted in 
some specialized field. Superior chil- 
dren absorb knowledge faster and with 
far deeper grasp of meanings, exhibit 
an all-roundness of personality and tend 
to have fewer fears than average, nor- 
mal children. 

These pupils are sometimes quickly 
discovered by the classroom teacher. 
They lead the class in reading and mani- 
fest leadership in the classroom. Often 
they do not excell, and have undesir- 
able behavior characteristics and non- 
social or antisocial tendencies. In fact, 
nonconformity and irritating behavior 
are frequently evidences of high men- 
tal ability. Individual mental tests 
should be administered to pupils that 
are possible candidates for MWG 
classes. The psychologist should be 
very objective in his attitude yet should 
be understanding in his relation to the 
child, who may be fearful of failure, 
overeager to give the right answers, or 
timid in the presence of a stranger. 
Previous excellent school achievement 
should tip the balance for the child 
with an IQ from 115 to 125, but low 
ranking in school achievement should 


Nore: Though IQ or PLR are not the only 
criteria employed by Cleveland in grouping, 
the following are in general the classifications 
in present use: 


Tae Far GN COE 6c. eve ictess MWG 
WE IE ik cee cusses nvoedene tacuue cemeeee x 
GN ovo dvssictccavgetweenuwedeeeeel ¥ 
WEEE vid ccacsatenvcawotevaes Ungraded Z 
REINO (2.0 vce ccies vaceatarons Subnormal 
IN EE NOR: oct viscience yoeueeowt Low Mental 
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not weigh against the child with an IQ 
of 125 and above. The reasons may 
not be obvious at first glance. The 
pupil with the relatively low intelli- 
gence quotient of 115 or 120 but with 
a previous history of outstanding school 
achievement may be expected to make 
good in a high-IQ class because he has 
demonstrated the possession of those 
habits and abilities that are requisites 
f in MWG 


for successful achievement 
The pupil with a relatively 


classes. 
high IQ but with poor school achieve- 

nt needs the high-IQ class place- 
, beeause it is obvious that regular 


placement has failed to interest 
A child does not 

It is 
Char- 


lopment, worthy citizenship, 


1d stimulate him. 
‘v placement in MWG classes. 
} ight of native capacity. 

be- 


and creditable social 


Getting acquainted with new books that 


havior can be inculcated and practiced 
as well or better in MWG classes than 
in regular ones. 


HOW HAVE WE TREATED THE GIFTED 
THROUGHOUT THE YEARS? 


“Should gifted children be segre- 


gated?” is often asked. In my opinion 
the learning process for both superior 
children and average ones is furthered 
by separating them for classroom in- 
struction. Segregate is a horrid word. 
It smacks of aloofness, prison bars, con- 
tagion, and caste systems. If we can 
get back to the meaning “be grouped 


by themselves” the answer is that there 


has always been a tendency for chil- 


dren of similar abilities to be grouped 


by themselves. In these later years 


seciety has been forced to recognize 


that the need for such a grouping is 


have just arrived in the primary room. 
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f service to the school. 





‘reesing. The reasons for this are 


hard to find. Public schools enrol! 
the children of all the people, and 
nroll them through compulsory educa- 
m until sixteen or eighteen years of 
ge. Half a century ago, even a quar- 

ef a century ago, children that 

und schoel work difficult or uncon- 
senial dropped out. The group that 
vas left became more and more highly 
selected. Teachers did not concern 
themselves much over the dullards, nor 
lid they feel much obligation toward 
the retention of pupils in the school. 
Their time and effort were expended in 


naking scholars of their able pupils. 


Then came the days of enlightened 


public opinion and an awakened social 
child, however 
mentally, fi- 


conscience. Every 
handicapped, 


nancially, or 


socially, 


physically, was con- 
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Recording the day’s results in school banking. 












ceded his right to schooling. De- 


moecracies were aroused to the dan- 


gers of uninformed and uneducated 


electorates. Teachers became acutely 
conscious of the underprivileged child, 
them- 
Con- 
scientious teachers (most teachers are 
after- 


and_self-sacrificingly devoted 


selves to his training and care. 
teachers) 


conscientious gave 


school hours to the least successful 
children, and devised ingenious teach- 
ing techniques to bring their achieve- 
ment up to the standard of the more 
able members of their classes. When 
boards of education, recognizing their 
obligation to provide more adequately 
for individual differences, organized 
classes for subnormals, teachers greet- 
ed the program with approval, though 
most of them preferred to teach normal 


children. Inevitably, but none the less 
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unfortunately, coincident with this 
commendable and necessary provision 
for universal education with its up- 
surge of pity for the subnormal, there 
grew up the assumption that the bright 
child needed little academic attention, 
and would, if left to himself, carve his 
own way to success. In some educa- 
tional quarters it came to be the ac- 
cepted belief that unless a child could 
and did so forge ahead, he lacked high 
native capacity and ability. The rise 
of leaders was left to chance, with a 
woeful loss of fine humian material, as 
every elementary principal, who has 
seen capable pupils go through ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high schools 
without pro- 
duce mental vigor and persistancy of 


enough challenge to 
purpose, can attest. 

Leadership should not be narrowly 
All superior boys cannot 
grow up to be Lincolns, Chopins, 
Shakespeares, Edisons or Lindberghs. 
intelligent 


interpreted. 


But socially-minded and 
leadership in shop and mine, court- 
room and mayor’s chair, pulpit and 
classroom, research laboratory and in 
social life will lead the way to happier 
and richer living for all the people. 


WHAT SHALL THE GIFTED BE TAUGHT? 


In considering the teaching pro- 
cedures two questions should be an- 
What shall superior children 
be taught? How shall they be taught? 

First, what shall they be taught? 
Cleveland answers that by using the 


swered. 


regular curriculum as the core and 


enriching that core in two ways. First, 
the regular curriculum is expanded 
and widened and deepened. When 
MWG children study American history 
they read widely from source materials, 
biographies, and historical fiction. They 
search for the reasons underlying his- 
torical events. They discuss and chal- 
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lenge and debate. They compare to- 
day’s problems with those of our coun- 
try’s past. A few days ago I heard a 
fifth grade girl compare the period fol- 
lowing our Civil War with the prob- 
lems of reconstruction Spain is fac- 
ing today and marveled at her grasp 
of both situations. Children are led 
to see the social implications of history. 
geography, science, and mathematics. 
Thoroughness and adequate research 
are required. Excellent reference ma- 
terials are provided and pupils are 
taught to evaluate and analyze the 
validity and comprehensiveness of the 
subject matter. 

In the field of literature, all that is 
finest in children’s literature is made 
available in small sets, usually five to 
eight, or in single copies. The amount 
of excellent reading accomplished by 
these children is amazing. 

Appreciation and creative work in 
art are emphasized. A specially tal- 
ented teacher of art teaches art in these 
classes. Every unit in the curriculum 
is similarly enriched. 

The second way in which Cleveland 
answers the question, “What shall they 
be taught?” is by adding to the regular 
curriculum experiences of stimulation 
and exploration. Children are intro- 
duced to a foreign language as soon as 
they enter a MWG. Every day they 
have a lesson in French. No English 
is spoken by teacher or pupil.. Thus 
early they begin to twist their tongues 
around the linguistic difficulties of a 
foreign speech, learning at the same 
time something of the culture of an- 


other people. 
HOW SHALL THE GIFTED BE TAUGHT? 


The question “How shall superior 
pupils be taught” is closely related to 
the one on what shall be taught. A 
visit to. a classroom will best answer 
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The room is set up very 
Pupils move about pur- 
posefully, yet freely. There are tables 
and chairs instead of formal desks. An 


the question. 
informally. 


open piano is in daily use, and other 
frequently 
One 


quiet corner is given over to the li- 


musical instruments are 


brought into the school program. 


brary, with shelves for an excellent col- 
lection of books, both reference and 
recreational. 

The program is informal, too, and 
the schedule for each day is usually de- 
cided upon by pupils and teacher in 
conference. The day may start with a 
‘lub meeting in which the amount and 
juality of thoughtful discussion, the 
lemocratic differ- 
‘neces of opinion, and the depth and 
breadth of the thinking 
would put to shame many a club meet- 
While some pupils as- 


consideration for 
children’s 
ing of adults. 


semble needed materials and study at 
their tables, others group themselves 
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Children appraise each other’s art efforts. 


in a circle and discuss a classic or mod- 
ern book, analyzing the plot, author’s 
style, the characters and the illustra- 
tions, referring often to study helps in 
their well-kept notebooks. Later, topics 
or problems are set up for work in 
Outlines 
are made, group leaders chosen, refer- 


science or the social studies. 


ence materials located, and the class de- 
cides to reassemble three or four days 
later for its next conference on the 
problem. 

The pupils are self-reliant and pur- 
poseful, but they are not tense or over- 
stimulated. The day’s work offers as 
much training in emotional vigor and 
stability as it does in _ intellectual 
growth. 

These MWG classes are not cut off 
from contacts with other children. They 
work with them in clubs, assembly pro- 
council, intramural 


grams, safety 


and group projects of many 


games, 


kinds. 











The music period is popular, and challenges the intellect as well as the emotions. 


It is evident that certain guiding 
principles underlie the teacher’s tech- 
nique. One immediately sees that there 
is much studying and little recitation, 
that much attention is given to build- 
ing habits of independent study. It is 
evident that the teacher is in the back- 
ground, never’ permitting shallow 
thinking and ever ready to direct and 
guide, but she is not the dominant 
factor. There is little teacher question 
and pupil answer, and much pupil re- 
port and class discussion. The chil- 
dren are becoming interested in, and 
aware of, the lives and thoughts of 
other peoples. They are not provincial 
nor self-satisfied. They are learning 
tolerance and respect for the opinions 
and traditions of other races and creeds, 
and, unlike the typical American, they 
are discovering that they do not have 
at the tips of their tongues all the an- 
swers to all the questions. Showing-off 
is at a delightfully refreshing low, be- 


cause the group refuses to be deceived 
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by snap judgments, half-baked reason- 
ing, and sketchy preparation. The child 
that has dazzled his companions in an 
X class by his excellent vocabulary and 
facile speech gets no such flattering re- 
sponse from his peers in a MW class. 
Instead he is quizzed by a dozen class- 
mates who demand proof of his state- 
ments and a more thorough exposition 
of his subject. Courteously, yet re- 
lentlessly, they prick his egotism by 
their grasp of pertinent information. 
familiarity with reference materials, 
and ability in analyzing and organizing 
subject matter. A bitter pill to swal- 
low for the superior child whose par- 
ents, classmates, and teachers (yes, 
teachers, too), have surfeited him by a 
diet too sweet with praise and approba- 


tion! 


WHAT HAPPENS TO THE GIFTED WHEN 
NEGLECTED? 


Two examples may serve to shed 
light on this point. A ten-year-old boy 
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who had never succeeded in anything 
was enrolled in a MWG class. Previous 
scholarship had been very poor. His 
IQ was 128. 
both parents who were divorced. No 


He had been spoiled by 


neighborhood child would play with 
him because he was cruel. He had 
tried many sports and had attempted 
to master two musical instruments, but 
would not work hard enough to suc- 
ceed. After two years in the class he 
was playing very creditably on the 
tuba, was more than average in scholar- 
ship, felt pride in himself, and evid- 
enced comradeship with his classmates 
and liking for his teacher. For the 
first time in his life he was really 
happy. 

Many students in training who come 
to us for practice-teaching have topped 
their classes throughout elementary 
and high school years. Some of them 
face their first real difficulties in the 
practice-teaching period. The chagrin, 
fear, discouragement and lack of re- 
sourcefulness which characterize their 
reactions are appalling. Their less bril- 
liant classmates had long since met and 
conquered failure. Not so, these bright 
young people whose easy conquest of 
unchallenging classroom situations had 
bereft them of persistence, thorough- 
ness in study habits, and stamina! 


SHALL WE OR SHALL WE NOT FACE THE 
PROBLEM AND SOLVE IT? 


The organization of Major Work 
groups brings into the open problems 
that could be evaded in the traditional 
setup. There are no _ rule-of-thumb 
solutions. Shall we, therefore, take the 
line of least resistance and stifle these 


vexing questions by submerging gifted . 


children in normal average classes, or 
shall we summon whatever of courage 
and resourcefulness we may possess 
and attempt to meet them? Solve them 
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we cannot in many instances. A 
scrutiny of them will show why that is 
true. They center around three focal 
points, 

1. The parental reactions 

2. The child in relation to other chil- 

dren 
3. The child in relation to his own 

growth and development 
Inasmuch as the third holds the key 
to the other two, let us look at that 
first. To understand the child in rela- 
tion to himself, let us study a ten-year- 
old. 

Normal ten-year-olds have mental 
ages between 9 years or 91% years and 
eleven years. The very ablest ten-year- 
olds in an X class have mental ages of 
11% to 12 years. Low normal ten-year- 
Cleveland 
schools) have mental ages from 7 to 81% 


olds (known as Y’s in 


years. Physiologically and socially they 
vary, but there is a tendency for the 
child’s social and physical development 
tc lie somewhere in the line between 
his chronological and his mental. 

What of the superior ten-year-old? 
His mental level is at least a 12-year 
level and may be 124, 13, 14, or even 
15 years. There have been in Cleve- 
land, as elsewhere, a few children with 
IQ’s 160 and over, that is a 16-year 
mental with a 10-year chronological. 
Physically and socially the child may 
be more than the 10-year average, but 
he is usually a preadolescent, still a 
child interested in childish things. To 
feed his active mind the teacher must 
use materials that the normal child 
will not be able to tackle until he has 
reached 14, 15, or even 16 years, (a 
child of 90 IQ will not have a mental 
age of 14% until he is past 16 years of 
age), and this in a child with but ten 
years of life experiences. It does not 
take much insight to discover why the 

(Continued on page 320) 
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W ARWICK,,’ in 1928, testing 16,000 
Fort Worth 


found that 21.16 per cent of these chil- 


white school children of 
dren had a hearing loss of 9 sensation 
more in either or both ears, 
15,000 


same 


units or 


while Humphrey’ testing chil- 
dren of St. 
found 3.6 per cent of this group with a 
loss of 9 


more in either or 


Louis in the year 
units or 


Is it 


hearing sensation 


both ears. not 
reasonable to suppose that the actual 
discrepancy between the hearing acuity 
of the two groups is less large than the 
results of the investigations indicate, 
and that the lack of standardized test- 
ing conditions might have influenced 
the There 
probably was some error in either one 


The in- 


adequacies of current tests for school 


results very materially? 


or both of these investigations. 
Warwick, H. L., “Hearing Tests in the Public 


Schools of Fort Worth,” Volta Review, Volume 
30, Number 11, November 1928. 


Humpurey, J. H., “Hard of Hearing Children 


in the St. Louis Public Schools,” Volta Re- 
view, Volume 30, Number 11, November 
1928. 





Inadequacies of Group Hearing Test Conditions 
S. Richard Silverman and Alfred R. Thea 









children were listed in a brief and gen- 
Among 


eral way in a previous article. 
the inadequacies listed was the lack of 
standardized testing conditions which 
are very often not borne in mind in the 
evaluation of hearing test results. The 
purpose of this paper is to discuss in de- 
tail the 

ent practices in controlling the stand- 
Again it 


inadequacies inherent in pres- 


ardizing testing conditions 
must be emphasized that this paper 
does not have as its purpose the whole- 
sale condemnation of hearing tests as 
they are now conducted but has as its 
motive the cautioning of those that are 
prone to make broad general conclu- 
sions on the basis of evidence that has 
an apparent lack of precision. 

Another example might be cited to 
show how a second test of a given group 
of children resulted in a very marked 
discrepancy from the first test given 


Waldman, Wade, 


to the same group. 





Sitverman, S. R., “Inadequacies of Current 


Hearing Tests for School Children,” Journal 
of Exceptional Children, Volume 6, Number 1, 
October 


1939. 
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INADEQUACIES OF GROUP HEARING TEST CONDITIONS 


and Aretz' retested 90 children who on 


a previcus occasion all showed a hear- 


ing loss of 9 sensation units. On this 
second test the range was from —3 


(normal) to 21 sensation units loss (a 
very serious hearing impairment). 
A consideration of testing conditions 
in the schools involves the following: 
1. The testing instruments 
a. The gramaphone 
b. The record 


c. The earphones 





2. External conditions 
a. Locale 
b. Season 
c. Time of day 
3. Children being tested 
a. Motivation 
b. Individual differences 
ce. State of health 
d. Attention and discipline 
4. Investigators 


a. Instructions used by investi- 
gators 
b. Experience 
3. Scoring of test 


We shall now discuss the aforemen- 


tioned factors individually 


Ai THE TESTING INSTRUMENTS 


A. THE GRAMAPHONE. The grama- 
phone used with the standard 4-A test- 
ing equipment consists of a turntable 
It is con- 


structed to run at a certain speed whicl 


regulated by a spring motor. 


makes for optimum intelligibility of the 
standard record. Any departure from 
the specific speed for which the record 
has been cut will influence the in- 
telligibility of the record. If the speed 
of the turntable is below what it should 
be, all the recorded frequencies will be 


lowered and if the speed is above what 


‘WaLDMAN, WapbeE and Aretz, Hearing and 
the School Child. 
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the recorded frequencies 


factors 


it should be, 
vill increase. The _ specific 
which might possibly alter the speed 
are a lack of oil, a weak or broken 
spring, or a _ bearing that is too 
tight. The optimum speed should be 
77.28 rpm and this can be checked by 
the investigator pasting a strip of ad- 
hesive tape over the record and count- 
ing the revolutions in a minute. The 
functioning of the pickup (the arm 
that holds the needle) is also subject 
to variation if not carefully checked. 
The needle is held clamped into place 
by two resilient pieces of rubber and if 
these pieces of rubber lose their re- 
siliency through constant use or at- 
mospheric changes, the volume of the 
record will be correspondingly low- 
ered. If such a condition exists the 


pieces of rubber should be replaced. 


B. THE RECORD. It should be born in 


mind that we are concerned merely 
with the mechanical aspects of the rec- 
crd and not with its contents. (The 
latter will be analyzed in a subsequent 
article.) There is a definite limit to the 
number of times the record can be used 
so that it will function with optimum 
(The manufacturers set this 
times.) The 


efficiency 
limit at one hundred 
mechanical efficiency of the record can 
also be influenced by a worn needle. A 
worn needle results in a dropping off 
of the high frequencies and overtones, 
decreased volume, and an increase in 
frictional noises (between the record 
and the needle) which might be a dis- 
torting element in the sound. 

C. THE EARPHONES. A loose connec- 
tion or weak magnets may cause a de- 
crease in volume. 

IIl.. EXTERNAL CONDITIONS 


Widely divergent con- 


A. LOCALE. 


ditions characteristic of the locale in 
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which the tests are often administered 
frequently affect the precision of the 
results. It is obvious that results of 
a test administered in a school located 
on a noisy artery of traffic will be sub- 
stantially different from a test adminis- 
tered in a quiet suburban school. It 
would be misleading to score these tests 
Such room noises as 
steam, and 


on the same basis. 
clocks, bells, hissing of 
noises caused by interruptions can in- 
fluence the results of the test. 


B. Season. Ear, nose and throat 
ailments affecting the acuity of hearing 
are more prevalent during certain sea- 
sons of the year than others and so 
comparison of results of tests adminis- 
tered at different times of the year 
would also be misleading. Warwick, 
in discussing his Fort Worth investi- 
gations, says: “During this period, 
there has prevailed in this city con- 
tinued and repeated epidemics of in- 
fluenza and acute colds and other dis- 
eases of the respiratory tract, which, 
without doubt, have had some inde- 
terminable influence on the results of 


this survey 


C. Time oF Day. There are certain 
hours of the day when children are 
Certain- 
following 


more responsive than others. 
ly, the hour immediately 
lunch is not the most efficacious time 
to administer a hearing test. The ef- 
fects of fatigue at certain hours of the 
day also must be taken into considera- 


tion. 


III. CHILDREN BEING TESTED 


A. Motivation. Lack of proper 
motivation may result in an apathetic 
attitude towards the test. An attempt 
should be made to acquaint children 
with the fact that the tests are being 
administered with the end in view of 


helping them. 
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B. InpivipuAL DIFFERENCES. Chil- 
dren differ widely in such factors as 
motor ability. For example, a child 
might hear the sounds correctly but be- 
cause he is a slow writer he may not 
be able to keep pace with the speed at 
which the sounds are emitted from the 
gramaphone. The inability to place the 
digits in the proper place on the test 
blank can also influence the test score. 


C. SvaTe OF HEALTH. Aside from 
specific ailments. cited above, general 
bodily health and comfort might in- 
fluence the test score. A child recently 
recovered from an illness is not as re- 
sponsive as a child that has been enjoy- 
ing perfect health. 


D. ATTENTION AND DISCIPLINE. Poor 
attention and discipline definitely af- 
fect test results. These are character- 
ized by whispering, rattling the equip- 
ment, pencil tapping, paper rattling, 
and so forth. 


IV. INVESTIGATORS 


A. INSTRUCTIONS USED BY INVESTI- 
GATORS. Some inveStigators make their 
instructions to the child so lucid that 
there is no doubt in the child’s mind 
as to what is expected of him. These 
investigators facilitate the test by sup- 
plementing the instructions on the rec- 
ord itself in a most adequate manner. 
Other investigators, however, make 
their instructions either so vague or so 
confusing that the results are frequent- 
ly affected. 


B. Experience. All of the variable 
factors, among others, listed up to this 
point bring out in bold relief the neces- 
sity for having an investigator that has 
had some experience and formal in- 
struction in the administration of group 
hearing tests. 

(Continued on page 321) 
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Chicago’s Adjustment Service Program 


for Behavior Children 





Asout twelve years ago Chicago 
attempted to meet more fully the prob- 
lems of madadjusted children by estab- 
lishing two special day schools, the 
Montefiore and the Moseley, to which 
truants and recalcitrant boys are sent 
upon application by the principal of a 
school and the approval by 
the assistant superintendent 
in charge of special schools. 
Formerly, the home school 
applied to the superintend- 
ent to have these boys 
brought into the juvenile 
court for commitment to 
the Parental, a residential 
training school. In most 
instances the juvenile court 
judge would warn the child 


aney or incorrigibility con- 


tinued, commitment would follow— 
and it did, when the boy or girl failed 
to respond. 

The Montefiore and the Moseley are 





William J. Page 


William J. Page 


the last word in staff, child study facil- 
ities, equipment, and program to cor- 
rect maladjusted children. There is a 
turnover of some 1,200 boys in these 
schools every year and only 150 boys 
from these two buffer schools reach the 
Parental via the juvenile court. How- 
ever, Chicago is approxi- 
mately twenty miles in 
length and ten miles in 
width, consequently it has 
been faced with the prob- 
lem of what to do with the 
maladjusted children that 
live too far away to be sent 
to either of these two spe- 
cial schools. 


VOCATIONAL CENTERS 
In studying this problem 
of maladjustment and get- 
ting at casual factors, Chicago is prob- 
ably arriving at a solution by adjust- 
ing many of the children in schools of 
a different type throughout the city. 


@ WirtiaM J. Pace, M. A., Pu. B., is superintendent of the Chicago Parental School, a 


school for custodial training of habitual truants, incorrigibles, and minor delinquent 
boys and girls. He is a graduate in vocational education from the Chicago Normal College, 
received his master of arts degree in sociology from Loyola University, and received his 
bachelor of philosophy degree in education from the University of Chicago. 

Prior to his present position he served for a period as assistant supervisor of braille and 
sight saving classes in Chicago, and as assistant principal in charge of the high school branch 
of the Spalding School for Crippled Children, besides several other administrative posi- 
tions in the Chicago school system. 

Mr. Page has served as a member of the board of directors of the Chicago Principals’ 
Club, as president of the Chicago division of the Illinois Education Association, is a life 
member of the National Education Association, and is an active member of the American 
Association of School Administrators, the American Vocational Education Association, and 
the International Council for Exceptional Children. 

The accompanying article is a revised version of a paper read by the author at the 
last San Francisco meeting of the Department of Special Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 
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Major Frank Beals, 
intendent in charge of special schools, 
“The first 


step was the conversion of the old pre- 


assistant super- 


reports in part as follows: 


vocational schools into vocational cen- 
ters for over-age retarded boys and 
girls. Six centers and their branches 
are now caring for 1,200 children each 
year. There is need, however. for 
further expansion of these vocational 
centers as they cannot begin to meet 
the demand for placement. In their 
own way they have been just as suc- 
cessful as the Montefiore and Moseley 
Schools.” 

It was found, however, that even 
these special vocational schools could 
not meet the needs of a large number 
of children for cooking, sewing, de- 
signing, homemaking, manual training, 
home mechanics, printing, mechanical 
drawing, and the like. Therefore, a new 
type of vocational center was evolved 
to function in connection with the un- 


graded classes. 


LOWER VOCATIONAL CENTERS 

In Chicago the problem of educating 
or training the mentally defective child 
is being approached from the point of 
view of the child’s special needs, not 
only his immediate needs, but his needs 
for future social and economic adjust- 
ment. In an effort to secure homogen- 
eous grouping for these children, the 
older ones have been taken out of the 
ungraded classes as such, and have 
been placed in what we are pleased to 


This 


leaves children up to and including the 


call lower vocational centers. 
age of thirteen, to be placed in either 


primary or _ intermediate ungraded 


classes—but it must be understood that 
age designations here are flexible and 
not fixed. They are not hard and fast 


lines of demarcation, for the emphasis 


is not placed on grouping according to 


chronologica! age, but rather upon the 
needs, abilities. and limitations of each 

‘ividual child. The Bureau of Child 
Study furnishes suggestions to teachers 
ior the use of case studies, and children 
are taught to study their own educa- 
By doing this they 
learn a technique of self-study and self- 


tional profiles. 
evaluation that is stimulating and 
steadying. Thus competition between 
children is eliminated, and each child 
learns to compete with his own past 
record. 

Adjustment teachers in elementary 
schools have contributed liberally 1 
the materials now being used in the un- 
graded classes by assisting teachers 
develop curricular matter that 
meet the needs of the children. In 
other words, the instructional mater- 
ials and methods now being employe: 
are different—different for childre: 
that are different. 

The rate of instruction is not the onl; 
departure from the curriculum for the 
normal child. The child of limited men- 
tal abilities must be taught a long ar- 
ray of facts that the normal child ma: 
be trusted to acquire for himself. These 
children are given as many concrete 
experiences in life’s situations as pos- 
sible. For this reason many projects 
involving community enterprises aré 
provided, as for example, the trans- 
portation project, the post office project. 
the grocery store project ¢which in- 
cludes teaching the standard brands oi 
food, their cost, making payment an 
change), and so forth. 

While there has been considerabl« 
disagreement as to whether emphasis 
in teaching or training children in thé 
ungraded classes should be placed on 
academic instruction or on handwork, 
been 


with us the conclusion has 


reached that after children have at- 
tained the adolescent age, training 
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manual activities of a type that seeks 
abilities for pos- 


to discover latent 


sible vocational training is  desir- 
E able. Training in manual skills 
is essential to enable these young 


cope with life in an in- 
Theref«re, our lower 


people to 
dustrial world. 
vocational centers were evolved. There 
re now twenty-eight of these centers 
‘ith eighty-five classes caring for 1,700 
ipils. They are responsible for the 
ljustment of a great many boys and 
cirls who, without this kind of oppor- 
inity, would have found their way 
the Montefiore and the Moseley 
Schools. Altogether the effort toward 
salvaging as many boys and girls as 
sssible has been determined and pro- 


ssive. 


SPECIAL DELINQUENCY AREA TEACHERS 

Another step to meet the problem of 
truancy end delinquency was the re- 
ent assignment of eight teachers to 
ne of Chicago’s greatest delinquency 

as. This area comprises four square 

iles bounded on the north by Madi- 
son Street, on the south by Cermak 
Road, on the east by Halsted Street, 
and on the west by Western Avenue. 
When a child gives evidence of be- 
ravior difficulties, when he begins to 
be absent from school, or when he gets 
nto trouble outside of school, he be- 
‘comes the charge of one of these spe- 
ial teachers. 

The duty of these teachers is to bring 
together all of the different agencies 
within the district in which they are 
working that may contribute toward 
the adjustment of the child, namely: 
the school, social organizations, the 
church, civic clubs, and any others that 
can be helpful in correcting any situa- 
tion that contributes to the undesir- 
able behavior cn the part of the child. 
The various groups mentioned are in- 
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terested because each has a direct in- 
terest in the welfare of his community. 
Elementary school buildings are used 
certain evenings in the week for lec- 
tures for the adults. The library is 
open for use, and the young people 
engage in various gymnasium activi- 
ties. By supplying the right kinds of 
activities, and by developing whole- 
some interests on the part of the chil- 
dren, it is hoped that much of the dif- 
ficulty can be overcome. 


Each of these special teachers is ex- 
both 


educational and vocational, as possible, 


pected to offer such guidance, 
and to make such school placement as 
Each 
studies the neighborhood in which he 


may seem best for the child. 
is working, coordinates the efforts of 
the community to bring about a better 
understanding of the whole problem, 
and directs his own attention as much 
toward the prevention of delinquency 


as toward its cure. 


At the present, each of the teachers 
assigned to this duty works with a 
group of schools in his district. The 
schools with which he is working re- 
fer to him all cases of maladjustment, 
and it is his duty to solve the problem 
for each child as far as possible. He 
visits the home, studies the home situa- 
tion, and develops a case history on 


each child. 


ADJUSTMENT TEACHERS AND ADJUSTMENT 
PROGRAM 


A third phase of the procedure to 
meet the need for more individual at- 
tention was the appointment of an ad- 
justment teacher in each elementary 
and high school. Her duties are chiefly 
sixfold: (1) testing; (2) installation 
and servicing of individualized mater- 
ials: (3) coaching; (4) supervision of 


cumulative folders; (5) follow-up of 
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individual pupils; (6) miscellaneous 
service. 

In the testing program all 
gartners are tested in January and the 
1 B’s are tested in September by the 
been 


kinder- 


adjustment teacher who has 
trained to follow procedures that are 
used uniformly over the city. The tests 
Kuhlmann-Anderson 


Achieve- 


we use are 
(power test), Metropolitan 
ment Tests. the New Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests, mechanical aptitude tests 
and others. The Snellen Eye Chart and 
the whispered voice test are also admin- 
istered. 

From these results certain children 
are selected for pre-reading activities, 
special treatment, regular work, a more 
detailed child-study examination (psy- 
referred 


chological and psychiatric) ; 


for correction of vision, hearing or 
other physical defects: or may be given 
special attention because of superior 
endowment. A second test is given in 
a check on the data 
At the 4B 
profiles are made and the children be- 
Disabled 


readers are discovered, diagnosed, and 
The next test- 


4B, and serves as 
collected earlier. level 


gin in their self-appvaisal. 
given special coaching. 
ing program occurs in the 8B grade to 
school entrance 
Self- 


appraisal and counselling are routine 


articulate with high 
and to check on previous data. 


procedures for all the eighth graders. 
Chicago has now prepared its own 
arithmetic tests for the 
achievement battery. The profiles or 
graphs of abilities of all the children 
are standardized over the city, CA in 
green, MA in blue, called the power 
line, and the grade level in red, as well 


reading and 


as the subject scores. 

The final elementary testing program 
occurs in the 8A in order to send fresh 
data to the high schools and to desig- 
nate what children should enter the 
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high school remedial reading classes 
Interest blanks are filled out as aids to 
counselling. Unusual cases are studied 
by the Bureau of Child Study. 

Each child has a cumulative folder 
containing vital material and the folder 
is forwarded to the receiving school 
whenever a pupil transfers. This trans- 
fer of the cumulative folder makes it 
unnecessary to do much pick-up test- 
ing on children transferring from on¢ 
public school to another. For pupils 
transferring from private schools o1 
out-of-town schools, pick-up testing is 
given by the adjustment teacher every 
two weeks. 

Perhaps you may be interested in the 
way Chicagec launched and services the 
individualized materials in reading and 
elementary 


spelling throughout the 


schools. First, a sample room in the 


middle grades of each school was 
selected and set up as a demonstration 
for the other members of the school 
faculty. The Gates-Pearson work 
book or similar work books were in- 
dividualized and served as good mater- 
ial for introducing the pupil-managed 
devices. Each work unit has a file 
number which gives the grade level 
the source of the material, and in some 
cases the type of reading skill in the 
unit. These units are made to order 
for the individual child by the adjust- 
ment teacher and her clerks after the 
preliminary testing reveals his MA, his 
reading level, reading difficulties, and 
his spelling Ordinary boxes 
serve as files to hold these individual- 
ized materials in reading and spelling. 
Each child has an individual work rec- 
ord card upon which is recorded each 
unit he finishes. This enables him to 
work at his own level and at a rate 
consistent with his mental develop- 
ment. Pupils manage the room file and 
record the mastery upon the individual 


level. 
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This frees the 


teacher to provide an interesting var- 


work record cards. 
iety of materials and to meet more ef- 
fectively individual needs. 

It is wise for the adjustment teacher 
to recalculate mental ages at least once 
a year and compare the grade work be- 
ing mastered by a pupil with his mental 
age grade expectancy. Only truly dis- 
abled readers, who show specific dis- 
abilities that require face to face in- 
dividual teaching. are coached by the 
adjustment teacher. A deviation of 
two or more years between the reading 
score and the mental age grade ex- 
pectancy is a partial guide for selection 
Children from the 


ungraded division and children whose 


f disabled readers 


grades are consistent with their chron- 


ological ages are not programmed to 


the adjustment teacher. 
assists the 


The adjustment teache1 


room teacher in assembling data for 


folders and she and the 
with the 


umulative 
classroom 


Mental test 


principal confer 
teacher over the contents 
booklets of all examinations taken by 
each child are in his folder with intel- 


ligence rating. personality rating rec- 
blank, work habits, and 
Other materials 
(1) a 
profile of each battery of achieve- 


tests showing CA, MA, 


level, and subject grade scores, and in 


ord, interest 
child study reports 
filed in the pupil’s folder are: 
ment grade 
some cases, a diagnostic record; (2) a 
health record blank showing any spe- 
cial disabilities, test results, corrections, 
or operations; (3) an aptitude test, if 
given, record of special talents, auto- 
biography, and family history; and (4) 
work record cards and samples of class 
work. 

We consider this adjustment program 
of the school as the first step toward 
changing the conditions that encourage 


a distaste for school. 
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CONCLUSION 
By fitting the school program to the 
child, we are forestalling emotional 
conflicts, and the child is being edu- 


He finds 


his energies utilized within his capa- 


cated in a happy atmosphere. 


cities, and his successes become more 
Thus he 


becomes satisfied and feels no urge to 


frequent than his failures. 


rebel against authority and resort to 
the truancy that has its origin in the 
schoolroom. 

In conclusion let me tell you of an 
interesting experiment in health that 
we are carrying on at the Chicago 
Parental School. Our psychiatrist, W. 
Mary Stephens, M. D., 


there is a relationship between emo- 


believes that 
tional instability and vitamin defici- 
encies. She asked for the privilege of 
making a study of one hundred white 
boys. Her plan was to make a com- 
plete physical and mental examination 
of each of the boys. These examina- 
tions included the following: psy- 
chiatric, psychological, and educational 
achievement to determine their emo- 
tional and mental development; and a 
urinalysis, blood count, blood chemis- 
try, basal metabolic rate, diet history, 
and a general physical to detect any 
physiological deficiency. 

Practically all children were found 
to have a marked deficiency in vitamin 
C. Their metabolic rate was approxi- 
mately normal. The general physical 
examination disclosed several defects 
which were given immediate attention 
with the aid of the Cook County Hos- 
pital and our own medical and dental 
departments. 

Synthetic 
acid) was administered daily to nearly 
balanced diet 
pre- 


vitamin C_ (cevitamic 


the entire group. A 
planned by our dietitian was 
Behavior ratings on the Hag- 


(Continued on page 321) 
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Education and the Epileptic 


Helen R. Braem 


Ir is not the concern of this paper hand, even though the majority of 
to determine whether epilepsy or children in the school have IQ’s below 
epilepsies are caused by brain tumors, 75, it must not be assumed that the 
or a deficiency in the amount of cal- majority cf epileptics are mentally re- 
cium salt in the blood; or whether a tarded. A state law gives preference to 
ketogenic diet or phenobarbital is the the mentally indigent. This, plus other 
proper treatment. The chief concern reasons, accounts for the large number 
of this paper is with educational pro- cf mentally deficient epileptics found in 
rather than with this state institution. 

How- aia The chronological age 


cedure 
medical practices. 
ever, since epilepsy is a dis- »nge is from five to sixteen 
ease of the central nervous a. = years. Academic work is 
kindergarten 


system, it is impossible and 4 given from 
unwise to ignore its medical ‘ - through eighth grade re- 
implications. As in all other ‘ No high school work 
cases of physical handi- is given even though there 
cap, educational procedure ave been several instances 


nust be guided by the re- where the chronological age 


5S 

sults of medical research. exd mental ability (chil- 
The conclusions  pre- —_ cren with IQ’s of 120 and 
sented herein are the result Molen R. Brecm above) warranted it. 
of five years’ teaching ex- Since our school is com- 
perience in one of the seven state in- ecsed mainly of people with IQ’s below 
stitutions for epileptics in the United 75, it is organized with this fact in 
States. Since this particular school is mind. Individual needs are met social- 
used as a demonstration and practice ly, academically, and in handcrafts. 
center for one of the New York State In addition to the youngest group, 
normal schools, no child with an IQ which will be described in detail later, 
below 50 is kept in it. On the other there are six other groups. One 
© HELEN R. Brae, M. A., is supervisor and assistant in the department of special edu- 
cation of the State Demonstration and Practice School at Sonyea, Geneseo State Normal of 
Geneseo, New York. Other positions she has held include that of head teacher in the Boys’ 
School, Letchworth Village, Thiells,; New York; critic in coaching class, Willimantic State 
Normal, Willimantic, Connecticut; and teacher and psychologist of the department of special 
education, Madison, New Jersey. 

Her fields of specialization are elementary and special education, recreation, and social 
work. She did part of her under-graduate work and special studying at the Geneseo State 
Normal; Walter E. Fernold School, Waverly, Massachusetts; and the National Recreation 
Association, New York City; and received her bachelor of science and master of arts de- 
grees from New York University, New York City. She is a member of Kappa Delta Pi, 
the American Association on Mental Deficiency, and the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. 

The accompanying article is from a paper read by the author before the New York 


meeting of the Council. 
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group is composed of boys and girls 
that are chronologically below twelve 
and sufficiently alert mentally to carry 
yn an enriched academic program. 
These children carry on considerable 
work allied with reading and writing 
as well as a rich program in art, music, 
handcraft, and personal hygiene. An- 
ther group is composed of girls above 
he age of twelve, who are capable of 
‘arrying on an enriched academic pro- 
cram. These girls make their own 
lresses, cook and bake, wash and iron, 
and carry on many types of handcraft. 
There is a group of older boys, which 
n composition corresponds to this older 
Woodworking is the most 


There 


re two other groups which closely re- 


irls’ group. 
opular nonacademic activity. 
mble each other. One is composed of 
:ys above twelve and the other of 
Low IQ’s 


d academic saturation characterize 


sirls of the same age levels. 


oth groups. Because of these char- 
little 
pon academic work. Great stress is 


icteristics emphasis is placed 
placed upon personal hygiene, hand- 
crafts, and nonreading activities. 

To meet the needs of the children 
with IQ’s above 75 two classes (one for 
girls and one for boys) have been or- 
eanized emphasizing academic instruc- 
tion. Some of these people take the 
regents’ examinations when _ their 
chievement indicates readiness. 

A new admission to the institution 

placed in quarantine for a period of 
At the end of this time, 
if the child appears to have adequate 


two weeks. 


intelligence and is below sixteen years 
f age, he is sent to the school for a 
psychological examination. If the or- 


iginal prognosis of intelligence proves 


correct, he is placed in a class accord- ° 


ing to social maturity. Social maturity 
determines at all times the room in 


which the child will work. Groupings 
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within the group take care of individual 
variations in subject matter achieve- 
ment. 

The youngest group is composed of 
children from five to nine years of age. 
In mental ability they range from high 
grades morons to so-called normal. A 
large share of their day is spent in 
They 


with blocks, insert pegs in a 


guided spontaneous activities. 
build 
board, push and pull toy trains about, 
ride four-wheeled vehicles, paint on 
the easel, bounce balls, bathe and dress 
dolls, sweep and dust the doll house, 
make the dolls’ beds, sew, wash, and 
iron the dolls’ clothes, cook and serve 
tcast and pancakes, wash and wipe 
dishes. In fact, they indulge in all the 
play activities typical of any group of 
children having such a wide age range. 

They their teeth, 


combing their hair, cleaning their nails 


enjoy brushing 
Even hanging up wraps is taken in 
stride. 

Books are enjoyed according to the 
mental maturity of the child. The most 
immature of them leaf a book threugh 
rapidly while the most mature will pour 
seconds on end over one picture. They 
thoroughly enjoy Little Black Sambo, 
Snip, Snap and Snurr, Amelioranne, 
and all the other good children’s books. 

In musical activities some are ex- 
cellent, while others are much less ac- 
complished. They enjoy singing, listen- 
ing to the victrola and radio, playing 
toy orchestra instruments, simple folk 
dancing, singing games, and rhythmi- 
cal body activities. 

The children are keenly interested 
in their environment. Location in the 
country gives ample opportunity for 
They en- 


joy trips to the piggery, cow and horse 


the study of rural activities. 


barns, the gardens, the brook, the post 
office, the bakery, and other places of 


interest. 
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Because these young children seem 
to indicate a need for rest, the greater 
portion of the afternoon is given over 
to this. Immediately upon returning 
to school from dinner each child places 
his own mat on the floor and rests for 
an hour or more depending upon ap- 
parent needs. After rest period the 
children set the tables for a lunch of 
milk, bread, and honey. Upon com- 
pletion of the lunch each child is as- 
signed one task in the clean-up routine. 

It is the policy of the school not to 
begin reading until a child is at least 
six mentally. It is apparent that even 
at this age it is too soon since they do 
not seem to learn with facility until 
they are about seven mentally. 

The theory of maturation is thor- 
oughly in evidence as the boys and 
rls advance in years. While in the 

were 


gi 
voungest group some children 
satisfied to leaf through a book, the old- 
est people want to read books written 
for adolescents; in art the young chil- 


dren are modernists, but the oldest be- 


ql 


long to the realist school; while young- 


t cooking, the oldest are in- 
Instead of 


est play a 
terested in cooking meals. 
making dolls’ clothes the older girls 
want to make dresses for themselves. 
The youngest boys are satisfied to saw 
crude toys from wood, but the older 
boys want to make small pieces of 
furniture. In all activities there is 
evidence of maturation. 

Our school building is a very ordin- 


Each 


classroom is equipped with moveable 


ary three-story brick building 


tables and chairs similar to those found 
in any school building. A 
visitor to the school would never real- 
ize that he was in a school for epilep- 
tics. He might become aware of the 


regular 


four-foot wire screening that is placed 
along the top of the balusters of the 
three flights of stairs, and the heavy 
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wire screens that protect the radiators. 
But aside from these, there is no dif- 
ference in the material make-up of this 
school and that of any public school 
building. 

Experience has demonstrated that 
there is no need for a differentiated 
educational program for the epileptic. 
If the epileptic child has normal in- 
telligence, he is capable of following 
the program advocated for the normal 
child. If the epileptic is mentally re- 
tarded this must be taken into consider- 
ation and his program modified to meet 
his needs. 

However, if the epileptic is viewed 
only from the intellectual angle he is 
but partially seen. The epileptic, like 
the nonepileptic, has an emotional and 
a social life as well as an intellectual 
life. It is in the emotional and social life 
that the average epileptic differs so 
widely from the average nonepileptic. 

In the 1931 issue ol 


Hygeia appears a short article entitled, 


November 


“Epilepsy and Epilepsy Nostrums.” 


The following’ which proposes to de- 
scribe the epileptic is quoted from that 
article: “It has been urged that the 
character of the epileptic is distinctive 
and marked by egocentricity, super- 
sensitiveness, emotional poverty, and 
an inherent lack of adaptability to nor- 
mal social life.” 


In “The Delinquent Child 


“The best recognized 


” appears 
this statement: 


phases of personality disorders in 


earlier times were those connected with 
epilepsy 
The incidence of behavior disorders 


among epilepti¢s is far greater than 


‘“Kpilepsy and Epilepsy Nostrums,” p 996, 
Hygeia, November 1931. 


“The Delinquent Child,” White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, p. 67, 
1932, D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York. 
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It is 
the writer’s firm belief that this need 
Brown and Potter state’: 


amongst the general population. 


not be so. 
“In social relationships epileptics are 
apt to become hypersensitive and se- 
clusive unless this tendency is over- 
come by guidance and wise direction.” 
Without question the personality dis- 
orders attributed to epilepsy should be 
attributed to unwise parental guidance. 
No one in constant contact with epilep- 
tics can fail to realize the important 
part that parents and society play in 
the moulding of their emotional and so- 
cial reactions. A little boy when asked 
to walk on the sidewalk rather than 
“When I’m 


home my mother lets me do just as 


on the grass remarked, 
I want to.” A boy about twenty com- 
plained about having to get up so 
early in the morning, “When I was 
home,” he said, “my mother never 
made me get up until two in the after- 
noon = 

On the other hand there are epilep- 
very well adjusted, kind 
When the parents of 


these well-adjusted children are con- 


tics that are 
and thoughtful. 
tacted, it becomes very evident that 
they played a large part in the adjust- 
ment of these children. When a very 


young child is entered into school, 


growth in personality adjustment is 
very evident. Since there are well- 
adjusted and poorly-adjusted epileptics, 
and since poorly-adjusted epileptics can 
become better adjusted, it is safe to as- 
sume that the behavior disorders are 
the result of poor handling rather than 
the result of the disease. 

The parents should not bear the full 
brunt of responsibility for the emo- 
tional and social maladjustment. So- 
ciety (you and I make up society) 


Brown, SANGER, and Portrer, Howarp, The 
Psychiatric Study of Problem Children, p. 66, 
1930, State Hospital Press, Utica, New York. 
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must bear its full share of the responsi- 
bility. 

William G. Lennox states‘, “In the 
time of Christ an epileptic was thought 
to be possessed by demons. Moderns 
do not believe this. In the fastidious 
society of the present a ‘fit’ is looked 
at with horror and the person who is 
subject to such attacks is often times cut 
off from normal associations and em- 
ployment.” 

In Section III Education and Train- 
ing, White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection the 


treatment of 


following 
epileptics is recom- 
mended: 

“When a child has had a seizure in 
school it is considered advisable to sus- 
pend him for a while for his own safety 
as serious accidents may arise, not only 
to himself but to others.” 

“School adjustment . . . is pro- 
vided in several ways: Through a re- 
turn to school on trial if the child is 
free from seizures for a year. If he has 
subsequent attacks in school he is again 
suspended from school and placed un- 
der home instruction until his physical 
condition improves.” 

Our experience demonstrates that 
there is no need for the average epilep- 
tic to be excluded from school. The 
schoolroom itself offers no hazards for 
the child. To one unaccustomed to 
dealing with epileptics it is difficult to 
understand the flaccidity with which 
children go into convulsions. Injuries 
are seldom ever sustained. 

Frequency of attacks is a determin- 
ing factor in the maintenance of a child 


‘LENNOX, WILLIAM G., “Epilepsy,” pp. 904-6, 


Hygeia, October 1931. 

° “Education and Training,’ White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, p. 417, 
1931, D.. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York. 


Ibid, p. 418. 
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in the schoolroom. If he has many 
grand mals during the day, and is a 
in the school, he 


But contrary to 


disturbing element 
should be excluded. 
general opinion epileptics do not have 
seizures constantly. In our schools 
there 
will be weeks at a time when no sei- 


composed entirely of epileptics 


zures are in evidence in several of the 
rooms. Then there will be times when 
there will be at least three seizures in a 
room on the same day. The tendency 
to attack and injure others is extreme- 
ly rare. 

The school and schoolroom of them- 
selves offer no hazards. Conveyance 
f these children to and from the school 


The 


transportation problem has been solved 


in cities will present a problem. 


for the crippled. Can it not be solved 
in the same manner for the epileptic? 
Is the school not directly responsible 
for the sccial and emotional maladjust- 
ment of the child when it assumes an 
attitude of rejection toward the epilep- 
tic? All epileptics have two thoughts 
in mind—one is, that everyone is afraid 
of them, and the other is, nobody wants 
them around. There is no need for the 
most elemental principle of mental hy- 
Suffice it 
is to say that the epileptic is the most 


giene to be reviewed here. 


perfect example of the result of viola- 
tions of this principle. 

Irving S.Sands states,’ “Society should 
be taught to assume a rational and hu- 
mane attitude toward a person suffer- 
ing from epilepsy. He should be al- 
lowed to attend school, and to be taught 
a trade in which hazardous activities 
are unnecessary. 

In other words an epileptic should 
be treated like a human being. 

The 


cedure with the epileptic is not one of 


question of educational pro- 


New Con- 


*Sanps, I. J., “Epilepsy—Some 


cepts,” p. 678, Hygeia, August 1938. 
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methods of dealing with the epileptic, 
but rather, means whereby the general 
public may be educated to accept the 
epileptic not as a monstrosity to be 
shunned and feared, but as a human be- 
ing suffering from a “reaction of the 
body to different 
The epileptic is a hu- 


human abnormal 
stimulations” 
man being, who, even though reacting 
violently to a physical stimulation, 
wishes to be accepted, and, to be given 
rightful 


place in both his working and social 


the opportunity to take his 
milieu. 


The Gifted Child 


(Continued from page 307) 
superior child has some difficulty in 
living with himself. The brighter he is, 
the more complex the situation. In 
fact, there is considerable evidence to 
support the theory that some very bril- 
liant people so far outdistance their fel- 
lows as to be doomed to unhappiness 
and isolation all their lives. 

Does the teacher find it easy to meet 
all the perplexities growing out of these 
differences in chronological, mental, 
physical, and social development? Of 
course she does not. And she never 
will. If these superior children are to 
realize their potentialities, their teach- 
ers must be prepared to meet the thou- 
sand and one knotty problems which 
are sure to arise. They must use pa- 
tience, which is none the less sym- 
pathetic though strengthened by de- 
cisivenes, breadth of vision rooted firm- 
ly in common sense, and at the same 
imagination and 


time dynamic with 


superlatively good judgment. Teach- 
*“Epilepsy Commission of Harvard Medical 
School,” p. 561, Science News Service, Decem- 


ber 7, 1928. 
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THE GIFTED 


ing gifted children is hard work, but 
there is a good deal of fun in it, too. 

Does this child always find happiness 
and stimulation in the companionship 
with other children of his own age? 
How can he? Is he to be chided for 
his display of superiority, snootiness in 
the vivid language of childhood? 

Does the parent have any trouble in 
adjusting this child to the rest of the 
household? And is it any wonder that 
some parents boast and swagger, oth- 
overstimulate and and yet 


ers nag, 


others squelch and intimidate these 
deviates from the more understandable 
normal? 


What 


Just meet each problem evenly, con- 


can we teachers do about it? 


sistently, intelligently, constructively. 
Grouping these superior children gives 
them companionship, helps parents to 
realize that their offspring have many 
peers, and makes it easier for the 
teacher to present challenging experi- 
ences, commensurate with the pupil’s 


capacities and abilities. 


< 
Inadequacies 
(Continued from page 310) 
V. SCORING OF THE TEST 


The audiometer is so designed that 
if losses up to 30 sensation units are to 
be detected the wire leading from the 
earphone is plugged into one socket: if 
losses from 30 to 60 sensation units are 
to be measured the wire leading from 
the earphone is plugged into another 
socket 
Many 


indicated on the instrument. 


investigators, including Keen’, 


Keen, “Some Observations on the Relation 


between Tests by the Voice, Gramaphone 
Audiometer and Pure Tone Audiometer,” 
The Journal of Laryngology and Otology, 


Volume 53, Number 9, September 1938. 
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have found that at various levels the 
volume emitted from the second socket 
is much less than that emitted from the 
first socket. 

The authors feel that the gramaphone 
audiometer has a definite place in the 
testing program but more reliable re- 
sults than are now arrived at might be 
obtained if the investigators bore in 
mind the variable factors cited in this 
article. A further discussion of othe 
aspects of this problem will appear in < 


later issue of this journal. 


Chicago’s Adjustment Service 


(Continued from page 315 


gerty, Olson, Wickman scale were sent 


in periodically by the teachers and 


family instructors. All children were 
retested periodically for the record. 
To arrive at any definite conclusions 
we intend to take hundred 
boys and repeat the program without 


A com- 


another 


administering any vitamin C. 
plete report of the experiment will be 
submitted when the 


summarized and 


research is completed. 


The President's Page 


(Continued from page 299 


exceptional children unde2 


The president wishes the 


lives of 
their care. 
members a happy and instructive vaca- 
tion. 


SAMUEL A. KIRK 


Milwaukee State Teachers 
Y 


-College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Committee on the Physically Handicapped 
of the National Conference of Social Work 


‘Tue White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection recom- 
mended that there be organized “a Na- 
tional Council for Handicapped Chil- 
dren made up of representatives of the 
interested in 
ageres- 

effec- 


national organizations 
children to 
sively measures for 
tive the 
Conference.” 


promote 
making 


such 


recommendations of the 
Also that there should 
be in each state “a State Ad- 
visory Council for Handicapped Chil- 
* to cooperate with the Na- 
“Tt also seems that a 


dren * 
tional Council.” 
conference might well be called invit- 
ing the national agencies dealing with 
the blind, the deaf, the cardiac, the 
speech defective and the orthopedic 
cripple, to send representatives to con- 
fer on problems of the physically handi- 
capped which may be of common in- 
terest.” 

The report adopted by the White 
House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy on January 19, 1940 states 
among other “Schools 
should give increased attention to the 
educational needs of individual chil- 


things that 


dren, including those who are physical- 
ly handicapped, mentally retarded, or 
socially handicapped; * * * these needs 
should be met with minimum emphasis 
on the handicap; * schools should 
make available to young people, while 
“Special Education, Section III,’ White 
House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, p- 16, 1931, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York. 

“The Handicapped Child, Section IV,” Ibid, 
pp., 176 and 436, 1933. 
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voce 





in school and after they leave school, 
systematic personal and_ vocational 
guidance and organized assistance in 
job placement, in cooperation with pub- 
lic employment services; * * * the de- 
velopment of recreation and the con- 
structive use of leisure time should be 
recognized as a public responsibility on 
a par with responsibility for education 
and health * * * Emphasis should be 
given to equalizing the opportunities 
available to certain neglected groups 
of children including (among others) 
children with mental, emotional, or 
physical handicaps; * Workmen’s 
Compensation laws in most states are 
in need of strengthening as to coverage. 
benefits, and methods of administra- 
tion; Community, State and 
Federal Child-Welfare services should 
be developed on the basis of careful 
planning participated in by health, edu- 
cational, and social-service agencies, 
public and private, and by representa- 
tive citizens. Inter-departmental co- 
operation in the administration of these 
programs should be developed by Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments.” 


THE SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 


The chairman of the committee on 
physically and mentally handicapped of 
the White House Conference of 1930 
has again said recently that, “Children 
suffering from physical and mental 
handicaps constitute a challenge to the 
White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy, pp. 36, 40, 41, 19, and 66, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D..C. 
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nation.” He indicates that the White 
House Conference of 1940 indicated 
that there were “nine disability ill- 
nesses per 1,000 children” but does not 
give specific or approximate ratios for 
the poorly sighted or the hard of hear- 
ing but does indicate that “approxi- 
mately six children in every 1,000 
population under 21 years of age are 
crippled or seriously handicapped.” Is 
it not possible to gather more definite 
statistics on the problem of the physical- 
ly handicapped as we prepare to meet 
this challenge? 


PLANNING THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE 


In planning the work and objectives 
of this committee on the physically 
handicapped of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work may we not in- 
clude a study of the possibility and ad- 
visability of promoting agencies and 
measures designed to make effective 
the recommendations of both of these 
White House conferences touching the 
problems of the physically handi- 
capped? The committee itself may 
serve as the nucleus and origin of a con- 
ference of nationally interested agen- 
cies which could recommend state 
councils on the physically handicapped 
and ways and means of bringing them 
into existence throughout the country. 
Such councils on the physically handi- 
capped could work cooperatively with 
the National Citizens Committee and 
the Federal Inter-Agency Committee 
appointed by the White House Confer- 
ence of 1940. 


COMMON INTERESTS 


In considering the problems of the 
physically handicapped which may be 
*Exuis, Witi1aAMm J., “The Handicapped Child,” 
pp. 138-145, The Annals, November 1940, The 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Special School Directory 


BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 


Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 
rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 


Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 








THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 

for 
Exceptional Boys and Girls 
38th year 
Instruction adapted to child’s needs. 
Manual Training. Occupational Thera- 
py Speech Training. Physical Educa- 
tion. 










HOME ENVIRONMENT 
Separate building for boys, girls 
Near Chicago 
CATALOG 
89 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Illinois 






of common interest to the National 


Private Agencies, the committee can 
certainly include (a) the prompt dis- 
covery of all the physically disabled. 
(b) the proper type of physical diag- 
nosis and treatment as soon after the 
onset of their disabilities as possible, 
(c) intelligent and consistent follow- 
through service which will insure edu- 
cation, vocational guidance, training, 
and employment, adapted to their re- 
spective physical handicaps, (d) and 
for those severely disabled, visiting 
teachers, curative and sheltered work- 
shops, and custodial facilities properly 
equipped for the physically handi- 
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This all 
education of the public in regard to the 


capped. implies a constant 


possibilities and rights of the disabled. 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The committee may review the whole 
problem of the education of the physi- 
cally handicapped. This would include 
the importance of a study of the need 
for instruction for certain types of pre- 
regular school 


school children; of 


enumerations; of the importance of 
home visiting teachers, special classes, 
social services, and_ special ther- 
apies in the public school system; voca- 
tional guidance; and the intelligent co- 
operation of the schools with medical 


and hospital authorities and with the 


vocational rehabilitation 


divisions of 
and employment agencies. It would be 
proper to survey the attitude of school 
authorities in general toward the pro- 
gram of special education, the possi- 
bilities of extending such instruction to 
the communities of lesser populations, 


and of a proper cooperative program 
with state residential schools for the 
physically handicapped where they now 
exist 

The proper training of special teach- 
ers could come within the scope of the 
study as well as state supervision and 
guidance of the program of special edu- 
cation and the whole subject of school 
equipment and buildings adapted to the 
handicapped. The psychological prob- 
lem in the education of handicapped 
children has made commendable prog- 
ress in many excellent private schools; 
how can such advances be brought into 
classes generally 


the public school 


throughout the country? 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
The possibilities of guidance for the 
physically handicapped may be sur- 


veyed. During the past decade great 
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strides have been made in measuring 
education in terms of time spent and | 
This 
brought to those teaching the handi- 
capped. 
in the recent developments in the stud- 


ground covered. should _ be 


Progress has been made to: 


ies of the emotions and of growth of 
personality and of differences in apti- 

tudes, attitudes, and personal adjust- 
ments, which should be of great help to | 
those teaching and guiding the educa- 
Such 


guidance in 


tional programs for the disabled. 


efforts should include 


health as well as in the development 
of needed skills and the choice of voca- 
may secure the 


tions. The committee 


advice and counsel of persons and 


agencies that have already mad 
marked progress in the vocational guid- 
ance of the various types of physically 
handicapped children and disabled per- 


sons. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The work of the state and federal de- 
partments of vocational rehabilitation 
is well known, but the leaders of this 


service through this committee maj 


contribute much to the findings and 
recommendations to be made to the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. The 
rehabilitation agents have an intimate 
knowledge of the medical, surgical, and 
hospital programs for the physicall; 
handicapped as well as the types of 
education furnished them and the diff- 
employment fo! 


culties in securing 


them. “Vocational rehabilitation of 


the blind, deaf, cardiac cases, and 
tuberculous requires specialized treat- 
ment for each group. In general thes 
groups are quite inadequately served 


by state rehabilitation departments.” 


Joun A. Kratz, “Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Social Work Year Book, pp. 475-76, 1939, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York. 
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Most of the placement bureaus, cura- 
tive workshops, and salvage agencies 
are in private associations. How may 
we expedite the more general use of 
Quoting Mr. Kratz 
the major problems 


services? 
again: “One of 
‘ is the attitude of employers. With- 


such 


out employer cooperation rehabilitation 
is impossible.” It is now an established 
fact that a large percentage of the phy- 
sically handicapped need highly spe- 
cialized vocational adjustment services 
and that the problem calls for a care- 
fully-organized program for the pres- 
ervation of the interests of the handi- 
capped and of society. Such a com- 
prehensive program, on a country-wide 
One 
special topic that is timely for con- 
is the possibility and ad- 


basis, remains to be developed. 


sideration 
visability of federal and state funds to 
be used toward the maintenance of re- 
habilitation trainees to supplement the 
present appropriations for educational 


costs. 
EMPLOYMENT 


The physically handicapped must 
face the medical examiner in seeking 
employment in industry and in civil 
service. All but two states now have 
workmen’s compensation statutes to in- 
sure workmen against injury and a few 
of these acts include occupational dis- 
eases. Because such laws increase the 
cost of each employee to the employer 
medical examiners are retained to pro- 
tect the Second injury 


clauses in most of these acts tend to 


employer. 


protect the employer and keep the in- 
jured person out of employment. Many 


of these acts need to be revised to in- 


clude occupational diseases, to provide © 


ways for physically handicapped per- 
sons to secure work without waiving 
their rights under the provisions of 
workmen’s compensation acts and with- 
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out placing a financial penalty on the 
employer. Pennsylvania, Idaho, and a 
few other states now have differing but 
modern and humane second injury 
clauses the terms of which should be in- 
corporated in every compensation act of 
the country. Similar situations pertain 
to minimum wage acts and all types of 
industrial insurance. Through properly 
chosen advisory committees, the com- 
mittee on the physically handicapped 
can prepare recommendations to the 
National Work 
By this means the whole problem of the 


Conference of Social 


employment of the handicapped can be 
presented in a constructive way, in- 
cluding plans for improvement through 
educational publicity pre- 
through the 


intelligent 
pared and distributed 
national agencies represented on ihe 
committee for the physically handi- 


capped and ‘on its advisory committees. 
COORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES 


It appears that we will not have a 
satisfactory program for the physically 
handicapped until there is found a 
practical way to coordinate the inter- 
ests and efforts of all those that con- 
tribute services to this group—those in 
medicine, in education, in social service, 
in vocational guidance, and those con- 
trolling employment, as well as those 
specifically interested in the crippled, 
the blind, the deaf, the speech defec- 
tive, the cardiac, the tuberculous and 
the epileptic. Probably the chief chal- 
lenge to our committee is to work out 
recommendations designed to bring 
about such a scheme of coordination 


and cooperative service. 
CONCLUSION 
We submit for consideration the 
proposition that this problem as a whole 
will not be expeditiously solved if it 
remains only and wholly a part of the 
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health, welfare, educational, 


and_ industrial 


general 
development of our 
country. It must be promoted and fos- 
tered by those having a special inter- 
est in and knowledge of the problem 
who will insist upon high standards of 
service on the part of those dealing 
with the disabled and upon a continu- 
ous service from discovery to employ- 
ment. It even must include a plan to 
have industry and civil service com- 
missions analyze employments to show 
where various types of physically han- 
dicapped persons can serve best. 

One further suggestion is that at the 
National Conference of Social Work all 
national agencies working in behalf of 
the physically handicapped, meeting as 
associate groups, take the first step in 
coordination by having in addition to 
their own group meetings one general 
meeting with a program on cooperation 
and allied interests. They should ap- 
point early in the year a coordinating 
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program committee. In this way our 





committee will be assisted in its studies. 





and its recommendations sponsored. 
furthered, and improved from year t 
year. Possibly we shall find that < 
federation of agencies should be con- 
summated on a sound organizational 


basis in order to establish a coordinated 


tered constantly in a constructive and 


consistent manner. 


Harry H. Howetr. Secretary 

Committee on the Physically 
Handicapped 

National Conference of Social 


Work 


°Mr. Harry H. Howett is director of socia! 
service of the National Society for Crippled 
Children, Elyria, Ohio. He is serving as 
secretary of the committee on the physically 
handicapped for the National Conference of 
Social Work, under the chairmanship of Dr 
Frank J. Bruno, of the George Warren Brown 
Department of Social Work, 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Washingtor 


working program that may be adminis- 


The Kelley-Guilmartin Speech Test for Deaf Children 


A recent survey of current practice 
in testing deaf pupils reveals the lack 
of any standardized speech test for 
them. The Kelley-Guilmartin Speech 
Test for Deaf Children was devised to 


fill this need. 


The test was worked out in public 
school classes for deaf children. One 
of the original purposes in constructing 
it was to make it so easy to administer 
that child guidance clinics and public 
school research departments could use 
it to test the deaf children sent to them. 
The personnel of these clinics are 
usually untrained in the highly techni- 
cal educational methods of teaching 
speech to the deaf. Yet they have 
more and more need every year for 
evaluating the school achievement of 
such children. As speech is the most 
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important subject taught deaf children 
in the special classes for them the need 
for a standardized speech test is evi- 


dent. 


The Kelley-Guilmartin test is prac- 
tical and easy to administer. In order 
to be objective a record is made of the 
child’s speech of the test material. 
Mechanical recording is becoming quite 
common. Most city school systems own 
a recording instrument in their music 
or spoken English departments. Such 
instruments may be purchased at wide- 
If no instrument is 
Even in 


ly varying prices. 
owned, one can be rented. 
small cities there are individuals or 
business houses ,.owning instruments 
where pupils may be taken to make 
their records and the cost is usually 
There are only a few deaf 






reasonable. 
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children in each school system, conse- 
quently the cost of records in what- 
ever manner made is insignificant. 

The procedure of giving the test is 
exact but quite simple. It consists in 
showing the child pictures and reading 
matter with a minimum of verbal di- 
rection. The child reads and talks into 
the microphone. 

The scoring is objective enough for 
any experienced examiner to carry out. 
The only technical part is the analysis 
of the pupil’s errors in conversation 
and this does not affect the score. It 
is merely an added diagnostic feature 
for the speech teacher to use as a basis 
for remedial work. 

The test seems best suited to the 
children between the ages of eight and 
sixteen. It is between these ages that 


most deaf children in public. school 


classes need their speech appraised, 
diagnosed, and the difficulties remedied 
so that they may be admitted to the 
regular grade or high school classes to 
which their scholarship entitles them. 

The first standardization 
has been financed by a Bivens Founda- 


tentative 
tion grant. This will cover cost of rec- 
ords, mailing, and the car fare for 
pupils where necessary. The present 
need is for more records of the speech 
of deaf children in public school classes. 
Any one willing to cooperate may ob- 
tain the testing material, full instruc- 
tions, and the funds to cover all costs 
by writing Dr. Noble H. Kelley’, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. The records, when made, are 
Noble H. Kelley, Ph. D., is professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Louisville, 


Kentucky. 
He received his doctor of philosophy de- 


gree from the State University of Iowa, in. 


August, 1936. Since September, 1937, he has 
been on the faculty of the University of 


Louisville. 
Experimentation for the Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees was conducted on problems 
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sent to the two authors of the test. They 
score them and send the resulting data 
Each 
given a code number, and published re- 


ports will use these code numbers, not 


back to the school. school is 


the names of the schools. 

It is hoped that enough public school 
people will offer their cooperation by 
sending records so that the standard- 
ization may be completed and will con- 
tain a fair proportion of cases of deaf 
pupils in public schools. We _ par- 
ticularly desire records of the speech 
of those deaf children that have gone 
out of the special classes and into the 
regular grades or high school. Even if 
you can send only a few records your 
cooperation will aid the study greatly 


Mary D. GuILMARTIN 


in the field of hearing. Following are pub- 
lications undér his name: 

“Historical Aspects of Bone Conduction, 
The Laryngoscope, February 1937. 

“The Effect of Binaural Occlusion of the 
External Auditory Meati on the Sensitivity of 
the Normal Ear for Bone-Conducted Sound.” 
The Journal of Experimental Psychology. 
August, 1937. 

“A Comparative Study of the Response 
of Normal and Pathological Ears to Speech 
Sounds.” The Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, September 1937. 

“A Study in Presbycusis, Auditory Loss 
with Increasing Age and Its Effect on the 
Perception of Music and Speech.” Archives 
of Otolaryngology, March 1939. 


Mary D. Guilmartin, B. S., is an experienced 

teacher of speech, both as corrective speech 
and as speech for the deaf. She is a graduate 
of Clarke School. and of Central Institute for 
the Deaf, and has a bachelor of science de- 
gree from George Peabody College for 
Teachers. She has taught deaf children in 
both residential and public schools. 

In 1931 she compiled a summary of the test- 
ing of deaf children up to that date: A Sum- 
mary of Psychological Tests Applied to the 
Deaf, which was published by the Volta 
Bureau. 

She is at present engaged in a study of 
current practices in testing deaf children and 
in devising and adapting tests to their special 
needs. 
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Reviews 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN A 
DEMOCRACY, S. R. Slavson, 226 
pp., 1939. Association Press, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


The author of Character Education in 
a Democracy has had wide personal ex- 
perience in the guidance of children 
with problems and is recognized par- 
ticularly for the group techniques that 
he has developed. He is a lecturer in 
the School of Education, New York 
University and director of group ther- 
apy for the Jewish Board of Guardians. 

The author’s thesis is that democracy 
functions in a society of mature per- 
sonalities capable of meeting obliga- 
tions, emotionally as well as intellec- 
tually, and that education’s task—the 
development of a mature personality— 
can be achieved through the group 
process. The book 
Creative Group Education might well 
be read as a preface, by anyone that is 


author’s earlier 


interested in the thesis of the present 
book. 

In the preface to the present volume, 
the author states the following which is 
no new thought. ‘Personality mod- 
ernly conceived, is a product of many 
elements; heredity, health, the home, 
the school, the church, the play group, 
the job, economics, the culture of the 
surrounding world. We must, there- 
fore, deal with all these if we wish to 
evolve an effective education of the 
‘total personality.’ ”’ The author’s pur- 
pose is to convey to the reader an un- 
derstanding of how the group situation 
may function as a constructive force 
toward initiation and self-direction in a 
democratic society. 

This book should be helpful to the 


classroom teacher because of its em- 
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phasis on the part that person-to-person 
relationships play in the formation of 
character. The needs of the individual 
are reflected in his behavior toward 
others in the various social groups. The 
author believes that the classroom situ- 
ation of teachers and pupils should 
constitute a social group setting, in 
which interstimulation and interaction 
may be present, and may be guiding 
forces in the expression of inner needs 
and of their fulfillment in acceptable 
and satisfying behavior. He believes 
that the classroom situation toc often 
falls short of its cpportunities because 
it constitutes adult control of the group, 
with little interaction and interstimula- 
tion, and induces passive conformity 
The teacher will find pertinent discus- 
sion in Chapters IV and V on “Group 
Dynamics” and “Inner Resources.” 
This book should be of value to per- 

sons in any capacity concerned with 
groups of children since it is a chal- 
lenge to consider educational practices 
in the light of social and democratic liv- 
ing. 

CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 

Assistant Director of 

Special Education 
Rochester, New York 


WAYS TO COMMUNITY HEALTH 
EDUCATION, Ira V. Hiscock, 306 
pp., 1939, The Commonwealth Fund, 
41 East 57th Street, New York City, 
Cloth, $3.00. 


The author of this book, Dr. Ira V. 
Hiscock, is a professor of public health, 
Yale University School of Medicine. 
and his collaborators are leaders in 
this field. 

With the point of view of 
health education as a community-wide 


public 


service, these writers present the prin- 
ciples of health education together with 
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plans for the organization of commun- 
ity health programs. 

The method of presentation of the 
topic evidences a two-fold purpose of 
enlightening the health agents and 
members of the community in regard 
to the health problems common to their 
section, whether rural or urban, and 
of stimulating individuals and groups 
to forward action in the initiating and 
building of a practical program de- 
signed to promote health. To this end 
practical methods are discussed and 
materials presented that have proved 
effective in disseminating health in- 
formation to the community. The vari- 
ous media listed and illustrated, that 
can be used effectively for the spread- 
ing of health education throughout the 
community, include the spoken word, 
printed matter, exhibits, motion pic- 
tures, and the radio. The application 
of these methods and measures to spe- 
cific projects gives concrete examples 
of community-wide educational efforts 
to promote sanitation and safety, pre- 
vent acute infections, and campaign 
against tuberculosis and syphilis. 

At the close of each chapter sugges- 
tions for further reading are given. The 
appendices furnish a list of the sources 
of material for public health education, 
suggestions for the purchasing of print- 
ing, and a pioneer health education 
leaflet prepared by the New York City 
Department of Health in 1889 illustrat- 
ing the early health education efforts 
in regard to tuberculosis. A descrip- 
tion of a city health education program 
is outlined in Appendix D that em- 
bodies the basic principles discussed in 
Ways to Community Health Education. 
A complete index is given. 

PAULINE BRIMHALL, Teacher 
Lincoln Consolidated School 
Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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Brief Notes 


AN EXPLANATION 


In March, the JourNAL published an 
article Some Factors in the Learning 
Difficulties of Spastic Children, writ- 
ten by Melba M. Miller. 


Before publishing, the article was 
read by a recognized orthopedic sur- 
geon, who recommended the substitu- 
tion of the term cerebral spastic para- 
lysis in a number of places for the 
author’s term cerebral palsy. Through 
a misunderstanding between the editor 
and the author the reworded version of 
the article was used. Since the appear- 
ance of the article, Miss Miller, who 
studied for a year under the famous or- 
thopedic surgeon, Dr. Winthrop Morgan 
Phelps, writes as follows in explain- 
ing her nomenclature: . cerebral 
palsy includes five types of birth in- 
spasticity, synkin- 
Thus,” she 
continues, “spastic paralysis is only one 
type and should not be used in the gen- 
eral sense in which it was employed in 


juries: athetosis, 


aesia, ataxia, and tremor. 


the article.” 

Further review of the article by 
other experts reveals that there is no 
general acceptance of a uniform no- 
menclature. However, the term cere- 
bral palsy is used by Dr. Winthrop 
Morgan Phelps who has done more to 
clarify the terminology in this field than 
anyone else. It is, consequently, quite 
apparent that the editing done can not 
be justified by any uniformly accepted 
nomenclature. The JouRNAL, there- 
fore, deeply regrets having unwittingly 
made such substitutions, particularly 
in view of the fact that Miss Miller’s 


own presentation was not only sound 


and logical, but acceptable to some of 
America’s leading authorities on the 


subject. 
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OHIO ASSOCIATION OF SIGHT- 
SAVING CLASS TEACHERS 


The Ohio Association of Supervisors 
and Teachers of Sight-Saving Classes 
held its annual one-day conference in 
Columbus, Ohio, on May 3. Miss Kath- 
ryn E. Wright, sight-saving teacher of 
Bloom Junior High School, Cincinnati, 
presided as president. Miss Wright is 

= also secretary of the Cincinnati Chapter 
the International Council for Excep- 

tional Children. Other officers of the 

i Miss Gladys Tittle, 
Dayton; Miss Ethel Beevers, Spring- 
ld; Miss Edna Woodward, Cincinnati; 


nd Mrs. Winifred Ryan, Lorain. 


ssociation are: 


The morning program consisted of a 
eport on research conducted by the 
sight-saving teachers of Cleveland on 
the improvement of sight-saving classes. 
Miss Harriett Totman presented con- 
The retiring 
Workman, 


demonstrated the dicta- 


lusions from the study. 
president, Mrs. Lucille K. 
Akron, Ohio, 


talking book as sight-saving 


After a luncheon served at the Desh- 
er-Wallick Hotel, a 
presented. The topic was, Sight-Sav- 
ng Classes—What Do You Think of 


Them? Among the discussants were 


symposium was 


Dr. Albert Frost, prominent oculist of 
Columbus; Miss Helen Fritz, graduate 
Ohio State University and former 
sight-saving pupil in Columbus; Mrs. 
James S. Carter, mother of a child now 
enrolled in a_ sight-saving class in 
Columbus; Miss Carolyn Stites, teacher 
of junior high school English in which 
some sight-saving pupils are enrolled, 
Cincinnati; and Miss Thora Mac- 
Donagh, principal of the Lincoln Junior 
High School, Newark, Ohio, who 
evaluated the relationship of the spe- 
cial class to the entire school program. 





BACK JOURNALS WANTED 


For some time requests have been 
coming to the JouRNAL from various li- 
braries for back issues long since ex- 
hausted. The demand has finally be- 
come so insistent that it is necessary 
to advertise for them. Twenty-five 
cents each will be paid for copies re- 
ceived in good condition. Those wanted 
at this time are: 

Volume I, No. 2 
(Council Review) 

Volume II, Nos. 1, 3, 4,5 
December 1935, and 
June 1936. 

Volume IV, No. 4—April 1937 

Address your communications to 
Mrs. Beulah S. Adgate, 
Manager, International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, Saranac, Michigan. 


October 1934 
May and 


February and 


Treasurer- 


URUGUAY SPONSORS CONGRESS 
ON SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The Center of Psychopedagogical 
Studies of Uruguay sponsored the First 
American Congress on Special Educa- 
tion in the city of Montevideo, from 
April 23-26, 1941. The Congress in- 
cluded four sections: 
education of the 


(1) education 
of abnormals; (2) 
physiologically weak; (3) education of 
the sensory defectives; and (4) new 
educational techniques. 

It was the purpose of the Center to 
bring together the most noted educators 
of America in the field of special edu- 
cation. In the interest of Latin-Ameri- 
can cooperation, this Congress should 
prove to have been a very timely pro- 


fessional development. 


THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
CONGRESS MEETS 


The Middle ‘Atlantic Educational 
Congress met in Pittsburgh April 27- 
29, sponsored by a group of educators 
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and optometrists. Prominent educators 
participating included Emmett A. Betts, 
State College, Pennsylvania; Marion 
Monroe, University of Pittsburgh; O. 
R. Bontrager, California State Teachers 
College; Margaret E. Brennan, Smith 
College; Mary Virginia Lowden, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Charles E. Man- 
willer, Pittsburgh Public Schools; 
Laurence F’. Shaffer, Carnegie Institute 
and Gerald P. Yokam, 


University of Pittsburgh 


Technology; 


MAJOR FRANK BEALS AUTHOR 
OF A NEW BOOK 


Major Fy: nk B vals assistant super- 


+ 


ident of schools, in charge of spe- 

omar lea me ) : +L, f . 

cial education, Chicago, is the autho 
7 1 lL” Y 

f another new book, Kit Carson, pub- 


shed by the Wheeler Publishing com- 


It is an adventure story based 
historical facts of the life of Kit Car- 
son and his contribution to the acquisi- 
by the United States of the great 


Southwest 
Writte1 for the 
ited reading ability. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
AN EXTENSIVE PROGRAM 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion reports that the rehabilitation pro- 
eram, which it directs, aided 50,000 
physically disabled persons last year 

making vocational adjustments. 
The Office also cooperated with vari- 
us public and private agencies in at- 
tempting to improve the economic con- 


litions of the blind. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY ANNOUNCES 
MEETING 


The American Association on Mental ° 


Deficiency has announced a program of 
nearly sixty scientific papers, plus an 
excellent itinerary of interesting trips 
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for its sixty-fifth annual meeting, to be 
held at Salt Lake City, June 20-24, 
1941. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 
IN THE EDUCATION OF THE 
EXCEPTIONAL 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity will again offer scholarships and 
teaching fellowships, according to an 
announcement, for 1941-1942. For full 
information write to Professor Herbert 


B. Bruner of that institution. 
a 


Among the Chapters 


GREENSBORO’S RADIO SERIES 


As a part of its public relations pro- 
gram the Greensboro Chapter is con- 
ducting a series of discussions during 


4 . c u 

February, March, April and May over 
the local station WBIG, on various sub- 
jects in the field of exceptional children. 
The object of the series is to help the 
community understand that public <du- 
cation of “all the children of all the 
people” includes various types of handi- 
capped children who must be provided 
for by specially trained teachers and 
the necessary special equipment. Miss 
Ella McCredie is the chairman of the 
radio program committee. 

The topics follow: 

1. Survey of the Field of Exception- 
al Children, (Objective of our Society), 
Dr. W. P. Chase, professor of Child 
Psychology, Woman’s College, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

2. Federal Aid and Laws for Ex- 


ceptional Children, F. L. Larson, prin- 


cipal, Charles D. McIver School, 
Greensboro. 
3. Sight-Saving Class, (History— 


what is done for the child), Miss Lulu 
Gilbert, teacher, class, 
Central Junior High School, Greens- 


sight-saving 


vo 
co 
— 
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4. The Gifted Child in Our Public 
Schools, (How to help him build an in- 
tegrated personality), Dr. K. L. Bark- 
ley, professor of psychology, Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina. 

5. The Child and the Parent in 
Juvenile Court, Judge William M. 
York, Juvenile Court, Greensboro. 

6. Mental Hygiene in the Classroom, 
Miss Alice Pope, teacher, Charles B. 
McIver School, Greensboro. 

7. The Health Handicapped Child in 
the Public Schools, Dr..Jean McAlister, 
M. D., child specialist, Greensboro. 

8. Defective Speech and Hearing, 
Miss Elba Henninger, 
speech, Greensboro College. 

9. Activity (Wholesome 
method for all around growth of pupils 
in regular grades), Miss Hattie Parrott, 
supervisor of instruction, State Depart- 
ment of Public Education, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


professor of 


Program 


Rosa ABBOTT 
President 


CINCINNATI 
The year’s program of the Cincinnati 
Council for Exceptional Children was 
as follows: 


NOVEMBER 


CHAIRMAN, Miss Jean Vaupel, prin- 
cipal, Sequin School. Recent Litera- 
ture in the Field of Exceptional Chil- 
dren by Miss Mildred Meador, princi- 
pal, Condon School; Mrs. Rose R. Sluss, 


examiner, Psychological Laboratory; 
and Miss Ethel Reynolds, visiting 
teacher. 

JANUARY 


CHAIRMAN, Miss Mary Corre, super- 
visor of vocational guidance. The Oc- 
cupational Placement of Exceptional 
Children by Miss Mabel Sweitzer, di- 
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rector of Handicap Placement Bureau. 
FEBRUARY 


CHAIRMAN, Miss Helen Samuels, 
teacher - in - charge, Fulton Public 
School, Cincinnati. What the City of 
Cincinnati Is Doing for Exceptional 
Children by Dr. Claude V. Courter, 
superintendent of Cincinnati Public 


Schools. 
APRIL 


Are Exceptional Children Behavior 
Problems? by Dr. Jack Hertzman, as- 
sistant psychologist, Child Guidance 
Home, Cincinnati and instructor, Cin- 
cinnati Medical College. 


MAY 


CHAIRMAN, Miss Estella 
supervisor of sight-saving classes in 
Cincinnati and Southern Ohio. What 
the State of Ohio Is Doing for Excep- 
tional Children by Mrs. Hazel C. Mc- 
Intire, director of special education, De- 
partment of Education, State of Ohio. 


Lawes, 


DULUTH 

The Special Class Club of the Duluth 
Public Schools has held a variety of 
meetings this year. The November 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Wilbur 
Bennet, coordinator of trades classes in 
the Duluth schools; a Christmas party 
was held in December; and a tea and 
exhibit in January. Miss Lillian Han- 
son, principal of the Bryant Grade 
School, discussed the exhibit, and sev- 
eral teachers talked on projects being 
carried on in their respective schools. 

In February the club was addressed 
by a representative of the Duluth State 
Teachers College, Dr. H. Lakkila. It is 
planned to devote one of the spring 
meetings to guest day. at which the 
club will be host to prominent citi- 
zens of the city, to display and explain 
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work of our special classes. 

One of the philanthropic activities of 
the club is the purchase of glasses for 
needy children. 

JoHN C. Harpy 
West Junior High School 


DAVENPORT 


Two members of the Davenport 
Chapter, Miss Jeanne Kellenberger, 
director of speech correction, and 


Miss Gertrude Roth, teacher of music 
School, attended the 
conference of The 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren at New York City. 

Miss Roth read a paper entitled The 
Effect of Music on the Mentally Re- 
tarded Child, which outlined 


in the Special 


February Inter- 


her re- 
search under Dr. A. Small, professor 
of music at the State University of 
lowa. 

She also presented this paper at the 
North Central Music Educator’s Con- 
ference in Des Moines, Iowa, March 16. 

AGNES MontANnus 


Journal News Correspondent 


NEW CHAPTER AT YONKERS 
The Council is happy to welcome to 
membership Chapter Number 86, Yon- 
kers, New York. Super- 


intendent Bertha Smith assumed much 


Assistant 
responsibility in the organization of 
this chapter, which officially took place 
March 11, 1941, 


with twenty-three 


charter members. Ten committees 
were appointed. 

The officers are: PRESIDENT, Miss 
Mary L. Zerler, senior member of cor- 
rective speech department; First VIcE 
PRESIDENT, Miss Olga Schlobohm, psy- 
chologist; Seconp VicE PRESIDENT, Mrs. 
Gladys Griffen, teacher of speech cor- 
rection; RrcorpING SECRETARY, Miss 
Gertrude Larkin, special class teacher; 
TREASURER, Miss Bertha Smith, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools. 


CENTRAL INDIANA 


A dinner meeting was held at the 
Spink Arms Hotel, Monday evening, 
May 12, with Dr. Philip M. Bail, dean 
of the college of education of Butler 
University, as the speaker. 

A program for next year’s meetings 
will be in the hands of all members by 
June. 

We are anticipating much benefit and 
growth from newly organized 
group with everyone helping to make 


our 


it a live and active chapter. 
Guapys M. FRIESNER 
President 


NEW CHAPTERS 

New chapters that have been wel- 
comed into membership since the last 
report include the Milwaukee State 
Teachers College Chapter, Wisconsin; 
Yonkers Chapter, New York; Dowagiac 
Chapter, Michigan; Mt. Vernon Chap- 
ter, New York. 


A Defense for Discipline and Discipline for Defense 


Untess we emulate certain worth-while features of fascist education—notably their 
discipline and utilization of every waking hour—we shall be no match for the tougher 
products that result from such an education. 


the battlefield. 


Democracy may have to be defended on 


Can it be adequately defended by those who spent their adolescence 


listening to radio romances, or expressing their pitiful little personalities in water colors 


and tantrums? 


1941 


Dr. ALEXIS CARREL 
Reader’s Digest, September 1940 
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New Publications 


First Five Years or Lire: A GUIDE TO THE 
£TuDY OF THE PRESCHOOL CHILD, A. Gesell, 
393 pp., 1940, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York City, Cloth, Illus- 
trated, $3.50. 

The story of child growth to promote a 
better understanding of the normal child. 
Intended for parents of young children. 


From INFANCY TO ADOLESCENCE, F. K. and R. 
V. Merry, 330 pp., 1940, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York City, 
Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00. 

Treatment of the various aspects of child 


psychology. 


GENERAL PsycHoLocy, Richard Wellington 
Husband, 513 pp., 1940, Farrar and Rine- 
hart, Incorporated, 232 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, Cloth, Illustrated, $2.75. 

introductory 


For college students of 


psychology. 


GENIUS IN THE MakinG, Herbert A. Carroll, 
307 pp., 1940, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Incorporated, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City, Cloth, $2.75. 

Treatment of the mental, social, and 
physical characteristics and of the educa- 
tional adjustments necessary to the prog- 
ress of the intellectually gifted child. 


Horr Cuitp, Tue, Wayne Denn 204 pp. 
1940, D. Appleton-Century Company, 39 
West 32nd Street, New York City, Cloth, 
Illustrated, $2.50. 

A study of childhood in a primitive so- 
ciety, his relationship to other children, to 
his parents, to other adults, to his social 
environment, and with the general pro- 
cess by which he becomes a typical Hopi. 


For sociologists and psychologists. 


How To Herp Your Hearine, Louise M. 
Neuschutz, 179 pp., 1940, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
City, Cloth, $2.50. 

For the deafened adult. 


How We Learn, Boyd Henry Bode, 308 pp. 
1940, D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Cloth, $2.00. 

A college text 


INTEGRATED HANDWORK FOR ELEMENTARY 
Scuoots, Louis V. Newkirk, 352 pp., 1940, 
Silver Burdett Company, 45 East 17th 
Street, New York City, Cloth, Illustrated, 


e909 


$3.20 


a” 


Dery) 


Part I defines handwork, discusses its 
place in the curriculum and its use as a 
teaching procedure. Part II explains and 
illustrates methods of doing the more com- 
mon types of handwork. A manual for 
teachers in service, teacher-education 
classes, craft clubs, and directors of craft 
work. 


INTRODUCTION TO HIGH ScHoOoOL COUNSELING, 
E. G. Williamson and M. E. Hahn, 314 pp., 
1940, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City, Cloth, 
$3.00. 

Functional approach, considering the 
how as well as the why of student per- 
sonnel work in secondary schools. 


Dates To Remember 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICI- 
ENCY—Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah- 
June 20-24, 1941 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHySICAL THERAPY— 
Washington, D. C.—September 5, 1941 


AMERICAN HospitaL AssocIaATION — Atlantic 
City, New Jersey—September 15-19, 1941 


AMERICAN MepIcaL AssociaTion—Cleveland, 
Ohio—June 2-6, 1941 


AMERICAN PHYSIOTHERAPY ASSOCIATION—Asilo- 
mar, Monterey Peninsula, California—July 


13-18, 1941 
North- 


Illinois— 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
western University, Evanston, 


September 3-6, 1941 


AMERICAN ScHooL HEALTH ASSOCIATION AND 
AMERICAN Pusiic HEALTH ASsOcIATION—At- 
lantic City, New Jersey—October 13-18, 
1941 


ANNUAL Stupy CONFERENCE OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR CHILDHOOD Epucation—QOakland, 


California—July 8-12, 1941 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD Epucation—Oak- 
land, California—July 8-12, 1941 


NATIONAL Epucarion ASSOCIATION — Boston 


Massachusetts—June 29-July 3, 1941 


NATIONAL Society FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN— 
Louisvilie, Kentucky—October 5-7, 1941 


New EpvucaTIon FeLtLowsHip—Ann Arbor, 


Michigan—July 6-12, 1941 


Sournarp ‘ScHoo. InstitutE—The Southard 
School, Topeka, Kansas—June 2-13, 1941 
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